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TERMINOLOGY 


As ysed in this report, the following terms have the 
meanings ascribed: 

Junior high school - - - An intermediate school, usually grades 
7-9, but may be ' any grade combination authorised by the 
State to be called a junior high school. 

High school . --Any combination of secondary school grades 
that includes grade 12 in its organisation, such as 9-12, 10-12 
or the undivided 7-12. . * 

Reorganized schools . --Schools having an organisational 
pattern other than the traditional 8-year elementary school 
followed by the 4 -year high school. • 

i 

/ 

Approved junior high school . --One which meets standards or 
criteria established by the State department of education and 
as a result is formally recognised by that department as 
providing an acceptable program and facilities. It is - included 
in lists of approved schools issued by the State department! 

Standards . - -Regulations the junior high school is required 
to meet or criteria the school is advised to m'eet if it wishes 
to be listed as an approved school. 

Regulation .- -A law enacted by the State legislature or a 
principle or rule adopted by the State board of education. 

Policy. - - A settled course adopted and .followed by the State 
department of education. 


nr 


- 
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INTRODUCTION 


In ma ny State* the Junior high school sprang up and even 
attained rapid growth during the past 40 years with little or 
no preliminary or concomitant p l a nn i n g or- supervision at the 
Stat* level* Thus there is little uniformity among the States 
in the degree to which policies and regulations have been 
directed to this school, which -was organised to bring some 
form of secondary education to all boys and girls and to 
bridge the gap between elementary and high school. In other 
words, in the absence, of a law or State board ruling affecting 
it, the Junior high school is loosely regulated or not regulated 
at all by some State departments of education. At the other 
extreme are the States which not only do not permit a school 
to be established without consultation and approval at the State 
level, but prescribe standards the school must continuously 
meet. In between these extremes arc many gradations of 
control and supervision. 

This study attempts to throw light on the status of the 
Junior high school in the4S States tothe extent that a presenta- 
tion and interpretation of State policies and practices governing 
it can do that. Although presumably practice is in 11 m with 
regulation, obviously it may not be in line with policy. For 
example, it may be the policy of the State department to 
recommend to junior high schools a specific curriculum; the 
school may or may not comply with the recommendation. Or 
it may be the policy of the department to recommend strongly 
against the establishment of Junior high schools with grades 
other than 7-9, but in the absence of a regulation, the local 
system will not necessarily follow this recommendation. 

The present report considers State policies lor establishing 
junior high schools. It sets forth grade combinations, such as 
7-9, 7-8, 7-10, authorised by. State departments to be included 
in s Junior high school. It lists those States which have 
programs for “approving” Junior high schools similar to their 
programs for accreditation of high achoois, and discusses 
standards used in the programs of approval, especially 'as 
these standards differ from those prescribed for the high 
school. And finally, it categorises the States as to their 
certification requirements for Junior high school teachers. 

Information included was obtained primarily from a survey 
of the most recent handbooks and manuals of the State depart- 
ments of education ami supplementary paste rial they submitted. 
For the section on the teacher, information came from the 
States* statements of certification requirements and from 
published summaries of such requirements when the former, 
were not available. 1 A tentative draft of- the completed docu- 
ment was sent to each of the State departments of education 
for checking for accuracy and completeness of reporting. 
RepUos were received from 47 of the States, and revisions 
were made in accordance with the suggestions proffered. 


* W. Earl Atman os and T. M. Sdncsc. A MmwI ob Cartlflcatloo Req ult a nw o ta lor School 
Pwrmrwl fcathsUaftedStawa. <1 989 an d 1966 adfclona) Wtshiagtoa, D. C. Natkmal Education 
ineMn, 1963 sad 196ft. ’ ' 
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WHAT GRADES 


him 


BE INCLUDED IN THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL? 


When State agenciea define the junior high school organisa- 
tion in their handbooks and manuals or in their statutes, as 
half of them do, they most frequently define it as grades 7-9 
organised or administered as a separate unij. Several States 
»ill authorise exceptions to or deviations from the 7-9 com- 
bination in individual cases. The following States give blanket 
authorisation for the organisation of junior high schools with 
grade combinations other than or in addition to 7-9: 

A distinct organisation ’within the limits of grades 7-1QTV 
Kansas, Mississippi, Missouri, Washington. 


Four-year junior high school, grades 7-10: California, 
Pennsylvania, Washington. In communities too small to 
support a 4-year high school: New Mexico. 

Grades 7-8 when administered as a separate unit: Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, New Hampshire. Oklahoma (Class B 
schools), Oregon, Wyoming. In union high school districts: 
Arizona. 

Grades 8-9 when administered XI A unit* 1 mil- 






UNDER WftAT AUTHORITY ARE JUNIOR &GH SCHOOLS 
• 1 ESTABLISHED? 

* J 

In 25 States authority to establish and operates junior high 
•chool rests with the local district or county board of educa- 
tion, either by specific legislation or, most often, by lack of 
any legislation. A few of these States specify the manner in 
which local districts or counties may establish or organise 
a junior high school- -as by resolution of the boakd, approval ' 
of the county board, or voteeofthe people --or they may stipu- 
late the grades to be- included. 

In the remaining 23 States, the State board or department 
of education exerciaes some jurisdiction, in 12 of these some 
form of approval at the State level must be obtained before 
the junior high school is established. In 7 States the school 
»m*y be organised upon local initiative, but it must be classified 
by the State or must meet State requirements or standards" 
^fore it may ope rats. Tour other States report that they wJR-^ 
not grant State aid to die school until its program meets 
State requirements. The situation as reported by each of the 
States 4 is'as follows: ^ < 

Alabama. - it T he law governing the expenditure of Minimum 
Program Funds requires local boards of education to operate 
schools at centers and with grades as approved by the State 
superintendent of education under the regulation* of the State 
board of education. Schools are approved at survey -recom- 
mended centers. The State department of education conducts 
survey* on invitation Irma local school authorities. Whenever 
county or city- School official# wish to establish a junior high 
school, they call on the State department of education for a 
survey. 

Ax inona .-- Board* of trustees may organise, by and' with 
consen^of the county superintendent, intermediate schools 
compgjed of grades 7, 8, awl 9 of the schools under their 
jurisdiction; or in union high school districts, grades 7 and 8 
as such intermediate schools. 

Arkansas — -Local echoed systems may establish and operate 
junior Ugh school* without State board approval, but this 
practice is rarely carried out by any local school unit. 

C y HinpHa. —The provisions under which junior high school* 
may b« established vary with the type of school district. In . 
high school districts governed by s city or n city end county 
board of educatio n, junior high schools m ay be established at 
any tims by resolution of the board." But in a county, n union, 
or n joint union high school district, junior high schools may 


be established only after « 
of the hoards ‘ 


of tmatsss 

- * . v* 


approval in writing by n majority 
of tbs elementary school district 


or when an election is called for that purpose and a majority 
of the qualified electors who vote (in the high school district), 
vote in favor of the junior high school* Similarly, a high 
school district comprising a single elementary school district 
not governed by s city or city and cpunty board of education 
may eetabliih a junior high school when at an election called 
for that purpose a majority of the qualified electors voting, 
vote in favor of it. ^ 

Colorado *-* The re is no statute covering the establishment 
and operation of junior high schools, and the responsibility 
accordingly is with the local boards of education as they see 
the need. 

Connecticut * --Any town may establish and maintain a junior 
high school as defined by the State board of fducatlon. The 
department has approved as junior high schools any single 
ox consecutive number of grades from 7 to 9 inclusive, on 
the basis of the program offered* 

Delaware . - - The State department of public instruction 
formally apprdves the establishment of junior high schools 
in the local school district* 

Florida*- -Approval of both county and State boards is 
required* 3 (in * period of phenomenal population growth this 
requirement has been handled incident to building and plant 
surveys conducted by the State department of education in 
all counties.) 

Georgia * --The county boards of education have the suthority 
to determine the type of school administration within their 
ad m in i strative unit. System superintendents may establish 
junior high schools withjn their districts if spprovsd by the 
county board* y ^ 

Idaho * - -Approval at the State level is not required. 
minpls .-Un unit-type diatricte (grades 1-12) decision is 
with the local board* Elementary districts (grades 1-8) may 
mahs an agreement with their related high school district to 
establish a junior high school consisting of the 9th grade and 
a d d iti onal grades if, desired. 

I ndi a n s *- - Indi a n s State Code provides that- boards of school 
trustees, boards of school comxrylssioaecs, or township 
trustees, having in charge high schools, may 

prescribe junior high school or intermediate ^dhool courses 
of 2 or 3 years in length, admitting thereto pupils that have 
completed the 6th year of elementary schoel work* 

lowa. --X.ocal school system* may establish and operate 
junior hlg||schools without State board approval* 

Kansa£^-The State department's policy statement au- 
thorises any board of education or board of any common* 
school district to provide for junior high school. It makes 
no provision for t^e organisation of a Junior high school in 
connection wti^a rural high school or a community high 
school* , * 

Kentucky ** -Local school systems may establish junior high 
schools* grades 7, 8, and 9, as thsy wish, but thesa schools 


* 


I 



r i^ 


may not ccmtinu* to op«ral< until they receive the formal 
approval of the State hoard of education* The State board 
does not recognise as junior high schools grade combinations 
other than 7-9. 

Louisiana . --Pariah school systems have the authority to 
establish schools without State board approval. However. 
State -approved 'schools are not required to honor credits 
earned in unapproved schools. 

Maine .— The commissioner of educatW has authorised 
local systems to establish Junior high schools consisting of 
grades 7. 8. and 9. Any deviation from this grale combination 
must be approved by him in advance. * 

Maryland * - -A junior high school, consisting of grades 7, 8, 
and 9 may be established by action of the county board of 
education upon approval of the State superintendent of schools. 
At every stage of plan n in g, the county superintendent of schools 
consults with the State superintendent, either directly or 
through the State supervisor* of high schools, to make certain 
that Stott’ standards are being met. 

Massachusetts .— Local school systems may establish and 
operats Junior high schools without Stats board approval* 
Michigan* - -Pec la ions on the establishment and operation 
of junior high schools art entirely a local function* However, 
no primary district may astabliah and -Operate any grade 
above grade 8. 

school 


u --Junior 


esota . - • 

board* in see or 


high achoola may be established by 
>rou>cc with statutory provisions for 


classification* The 1953 Classification Law defines a junior 
secondary school as a school giving a full course of instruction 
in gradey 7, 8* and 9 with building, equipment, courses of 
study, enrollment, and dtaff meeting the standards established 
by the State board of education. Application of a school for 
any type of classification or change of classification may be 
made by the school board on or before May 1 preceding the 
school year for which classification is sought. 

Mississippi . - -State approval is required only for the 
organisation of school districts* Application for accrediting 
la on a voluntary basis, 

Missouri* — The junior high school is not defined ^by law. 
The local board is free to organise schools on any basis it 
deairei* The State board of education i* required by law to 
classify all of the public schools of the State in accordance 
with requirements it hjrif established* Approval of junior high 
schools by the State boirl is part of the general approval of 
tll.iltmcstory and secondary schools* Schools srs classified 
on the basis of the iafortoitin contained in their annual 
reports sad applications ae well as the recommendations of 
ths visiting supervisor a n d o th er member# of the State depart- 
ment of idwttka. v 

Mont a n a. - -If. in a district having no high school, the board 
of emaeanoo receives a petition from 20 percent of the 
registered voters, or if the board of edtaatloa itself desires 

‘ l?. Mil ? •>', . 
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to establish a junior high school, it makes an application to the 
superintendent of public Instruction, The people of the district 
are entitled to vote upon die question. If the majority of die 
votes cast are In favor, the board of trustees of the district 
must immediately establish and open the school authorized. 

In districts where high schools are already established, the 
board may, by resolution and in compliance with the rules of 
the State sqpertatendent of public Instruction, establish a junior 
nigh school without submittingthe question to the voters, How- 
ever die board is not authorized to Issue bonds or incur 
indebtedness in order to establish this junior high school. 

A junior high school In district where a county high school 
Is located may be established by resolution of the board of 
trustees of die county high school. A> junior high school may 
also be established by a county high school, with the consent 
of the board of trustees of that school district. * * 

To be eligible* for accreditation, junior high schools must 
be approved initially by the State superintendent of public 
Instruction, in accordance with State law. Apportionment of 
State and county funds is made only to accredited high schools. 
Nebraska , - - Any high schqol district may establish and oper- 
ate junior high schools wlthdut State board approval. 

Nevada . --State board approval is required. State law de- 
tines a junior high school as one in which the 7th, 8th, and 
9th grades are taught under a course of study prescribed and 
approved by the State board of education. 

. New Jtampshire.- -initiative for the establishment of a 
junior hign school rests with the local school board. However, 
its program of offerings, faculty, plant, etc., must have the 
approval of the State board of education in advance of opening. 

New Jersey. —Authority to establish junior high schools is 
vested in the local board of education. The State department 
assists in planning and organizing the program. Building 
pla&s for such a school must be approved by the State board 
of education. After the school ta in operation it must be 
approved by the commissioner of education and the State 
board of education* 

New Mexico. - - To establish a junior high school, an apblica- 
tion must be submitted on or before March fi*-„i to the State 
boar*, of education for approval. The State board must give 
approval before April first if the junior high school is to be 
in operation in Septembers 

New York. -.The- Regents Rules read, “A junior high school 
shall consist of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, organized 
as a separate unit with approved courses of study and approved 
apparatus and. library.” Occasionally a, school may ope rata 
f* * Junior Mgh school without State approval. However, 
it is the intent of tl% State department of education that every 
junior high school be registered, and such registration would 
be necessary if the school qualified for secondary State aid. 

Noyth ^aroUna.-- Local School systems may establish and 
operate junior high schools without State board approval. 





North Dakota. --Approval must be obtained from the State 
department of education. The district must show how this 

particular type of organisation will improve the educational 
program. 

Ohio. --The State superintendent is charged by law with the 
duty of chartering high schools. A school district desiring to 
establish a junior high school must, through its board of 
e«ucation, request such a charter. Upon its receipt the local 
board may legally establish a junior high school. 

Oklahoma. --Local school districts may organize their, 
educational program on a 6-3-3 plan without the approval c¥ 
the State department of education. However, if they artt^to 
receive financial assistance from the State on their junior 
nigh school program, it must be approved by the State depart- 
ment of education as a junior high school. 

Oregon. --Although the junior high school has no legal 
status in Oregon, the superintendent of public instruction 
requires the school district to submit a plan of organization 
sufficiently in advance of its being put in operation to permit 
the head 01 the school to confer with the State department of 
education on the proposed plans* 

Pennsylvania. --Decision rest# with the local school boards 
in larger school districts --thofe under district superin- 
tendents. Districts under county superintendents must obtain 
approval from the State department of public instruction. \ 

Rhode Island. --The junior high school has not been defined/ 
in Rhode Island law. The General Laws of 1938 define high 
school as grades 9 to 12 inclusive. A 1951 law empowers the 
State board of education “to establish rules for the approval 
and accrediting of secondary schools.** The State board, 
however, has made no further definition of secondary schools. 
Therefore, the only grade in the junior high school subject to 
State regulations or law at the present time is grade 9. 

South Carolina. — Local school boards may establish junior 
high schools with the approval of the State board of education. 
Certain standards must be met before approval is given. If 
a school has less than 300 students in grades 7 and 8 or 7, 8, 
and 9, the 6-6 or 7-5 plan of organization may be recommended 
rattier than a plan that calls for separate housing and treat- 
ment.of thd junior high school grades. 

South Dakota .- -Local school systems may establish junior 
high scaools without approval at the State level. 

Tennessee .- -No State authorisation or approval is required 
to establish a junior high school, but when a junior high school 
is established it must comply with (1) all statutory require- 
ments andJ2) all Tennessee State board of education regula- 
tions for approval. , / 

* -State approval is not requhapi for establishment of 

jdaior ichooli# They atid only ftoort the organisation 

on annual report forms. 

yiah*- -Since 1953, no special approval is required over 
and above that required of any elementary or senior high 
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school* To receive State funds the school must meet the 


general minimum educational program established by law 
and State board regulation. ’ 

Vermont. --An act of 1949 authorises the board of education 
with the approval of school directors th* town district 
concerned to divide the secondary schools of the State «ntn 
four classes, one of whi^h is junior high schools having a 
3-year course, grades 7, 8, and 9. 

Virgin ia.- -State board approval is not required for the 
establishment of junior high Schools. 

Washington. — Local school; systems may establish’ junior 
high schools without approval at the State level. Schools 
receive extra State funds only if they are accredited. The 
regulation reads, "In an approved unit grades 7, 8, end 9 
receive support on the basis of an additional one -fifth times 
the actual days' attendance." 

West Virginia. —Boards of education may establish or 
abandon junior high schools as they please, hut if they wish 
to have them approved by the State department of education, 
they must meet all of the standards for such approval. 

Wisconsin. - -Local school boards hhve rather broad power s 
in the matter of organisation and gradation of schools of 
the district. The law states that "the high school board 
determine, with the advice and consent of tbs State superin- 
tendent , the course of study," and that ", • . any district 
m a in ta i n in g a school with grads* 7 through 12 may combine 
grades 7 and 8 with the lower six elementary grades 
grade 9 with the three higher high school grades or may 
combine grades 7, 8, and 9 into a junior high scbooL" 

Wyoming. - -Classification and accreditation of the public 
schools are under the jurisdiction of the State board of 
education. There is no hard and fast rule as to the establish- 
ment of the organisational units. 



DO STATES ENCOURAGE 
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REORGANIZED SCHOOL? 


Scvtfil- State dlptrtnMDti of cducition have expressed or 
impUcd a prefer sacs for the kind of secondary school 
organisation that should prevail in their States. On the one 
hand are States which favor the reorganised school. They 
may say this unequivocally, as do Florida, New York, and 
Pennsylvania) or they may simply imply it, as do Delaware 
and Maryland, which break down their required or suggested 
programs to include the 9th grade la the junior high school, 
or Minns sota, which like Pennsylvania counts only credits 
earned in grades 10-12 for high school graduation. 


Florida. No elementary schools not now organised ae 
eight-grade elementary schools and no high 
schools not now organised as four-year high schools may 
bs so organised in the future without specific approval of 
the State Board based on an application and resolution 
by the County Board requesting such a plan of organisa- 
tion and giving the reasons therefor. 

York State department of education personnel report 
that schools are encouraged to register their secondary 
grades, defined as 7-12, as either a 3-3- or 6-year high 
school organisation, hi a recent publication of the depart- 
ment, the commissioner of education says, “In recognition 
of the increased cost of providing an adequate educational 
program for grades 7, 8, and 9, the state -aid formula was 
changed recently and now provides the same aid for grades 
7 ami 6 as is provided for grades 9 to 12. This aid is granted 
on the condition that a program of secondary education will 
be provided for grades 7 and 8.“* 


I 


Pennsylvania . Three general types of secondary school 
organisations are recognized. They are: 

1. The junior high school--grades 7-9 

2. The senior high school- -grades 10-12 

3. The junior-senior high school --grades 7-12 
Variations of these grade combinations will be recog- 
nized by the Department of ^Public Instruction in cases 
where local conditions warrant a deviation from the pre- 
vailing pattern. 


On the other hand, a leur States set up their high school 
standards on the basis of grades 9-12 only, which perhaps 
encourages the continuation of the 8-4 organisation. One of 
these, Nbtth Carolina, adrlseb school systems to give atten- 
tion to the essential purposes of the junior high school 
organisation before establishing such schools. It has ex- 
pressed Its position as follows: 

- 1 ' ' » - 
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The basic plan for the organisation of schools tn^Nqrth 
Carolina is the 8-4 plan, an elementary school of eight 
grades and a high school of 4 grades. Allotment of teachers 
is made on this basis, funds are distributed on this basis, 
and adoption of textbooks and supplementary materials is 
on the 8-4 plan. 

The School Law in defining the school system provides 
that “the system, for convenience in administration, may 
be divided into three parts, the elementary school, con- 
sisting oi the first six or seven grades, and a junior and 
senior high school, embracing the remaining grades, if 
better educational advantages may be supplied.' 1 Under this 
provision a few junior high schools have been organised 
in the cities. ... 

The department of public instruction does not advise the 
organisation of junior high schools in rural situations. The 
department also believes that experiments with the 6-3-3 
plan and the 6-6 plan ought not to be made unless a dis- 
tinctive program is developed for pupils of junior high 
. *chool age and unless such plan provides better educational 
advantages than can be provided with the 8-4 plan. 

Even though the number of junior high schools in North 
Carolina is small, it is the desire of the State department 
of public instruction to cooperate with the junior high 
schools to the <nd that the service offered in such schools 
may meet the needs <>4*11 pupils. To promote this objective 
the department will call together annually persons interested 

in the junior high school program in order to discuss plans 
and to enable the department to keep in close touch with 
these schools. 

Several other States Warn against the establishment of 
junior high schools in small communities, or express some 
preference as between the separate junior high school and 
the undivided 6 -year high school. New Mexico emphasises 
that the 3 -year junior high school organization cannot be 
justified except in large communities w£ere one building 
would not be accessible to all members ofr the school com- 
munity. Colorado State Department of Education personnel 
suggest that small schools organize on a 6-6 basis for 
broader offerings, more flexible scheduling, and better use 
teaching personnel. South Carolina recommends 6-6 
or 7-5 plan as most suitable for small systems; it requires 
a school system to obtain specific approval of the State 
board of education before transferring from one type of 
organisation to another. Ohio recommends the 6 -year high 
school provided there are enough pupils lb grades ? and 8 
to require the full time of two teachers when taught separately 
from the high school, and adds that the 6 -year program, if 
properly organized, makes possible an enriched program of 
studies, better articulation, and better opportunities for 
guidance. 
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WHICH STATES HAVE STANDARDS FOR APPROVING 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS? 

. Each of the 48 States h*e*-an approving or accrediting 
agency for its high schools and all* but 4 of them publish a 
statement of the standards they use for evaluating and 
accrediting their high schools.* Junior high schools arq not 
so widely recognized in State handbooks and manuals. As is 
shown below, 9 States have not established procedures for 
giving formal approval to the separate junior high school, 
although 3 of these report they are developing or working 
towards the development of standards. 

The remaining 39 States have ass.umed the task of for- 
mally approving junior high schools that meet the standards 
against which an evaluation is made. Only 12 of them, how- 
ever, have prepared separate statements of standards to 
apply to this particular level of education. Many States ust 
their high school standards or a combination of elementary 
and high school standards; some States have no systematized 
statement of standards, usually applying only statutory re- 
quirements. While the extent to which they relate their 
standards or djrect attention to special requirements for 
the junior high school is difficult to measure, an attempt 
is made below to show -the basic differences. 


9 States do not forni'^ly approve the separate junior high 
school. - . 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Colorado* 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Iowa 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
South Dakota*^ 


♦The State department suggests that the junior high school 
grades make a self-evaluation, using State standards and 
regulations for accrediting high schools. 

♦♦South Dakota Approves or accredits every school offering 
one or more years of high school (9-12). Standards apply to 
the total high school with no special standards for a junior 

high school. The elementary course of tturfy app|ii“f ; (n J ra d si 

L-8 of all schools. 

9 States use appropriate high school standards, unpromulgated 
standards, or statutory requirements only in their pro- 
grams of approval. 


California 
Connecticut 
Georgia * 


Nevada • 

New Jersey 
North Carolina 


Rhode Island 

Utah* 

Virginia 


♦Statutory requirements only, which all schools must meet 
to receive State aid. 


* Grace S. Wright. State Accreditation of High Schools, practices and SttadyO of 
Agencies, Washington 2-5. D. C..U. S. Government Print tog Office, l&kCfOffk* of 
Bulletin 1955, No. 5) 
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10 States set up standards lor grades 1-12 or K-12. The 
breakdown id usually on the 8-4 plan or between “ele- 
mentary’* and “secondary” with no reference to grade 
combinations, or with occasional references to grades 7-12 
or the junior high school years. Of the 10, only Florida and 
Minnesota single out the junior high school foe more than 
passing attention. 


Florida 

Indiana 

Louisiana 

l^innesota 


Mississippi* 

Missouri 

Nebraska 


Tennessee 

Texas 

Wisconsin 


♦Mississippi has a section in.its standards applying to 
.grades 7-12. 

8 States set up standards for grades 7-12. They direct varying 
degrees of attention to the junior high school. 


Kentucky New York 

Maryland Ohio 

New Hampshire Oregon 


Pennsylvania 

Vermont 


12 States have -provided separate standards or sections of 
standards for the junior high school. 


Arkansas* 

Delaware 

Kansas 

Maine 


Montana** 
New Mexico 
North' Dakota 
Oklahoma 


South Carolina 
.Washington , 
West Virginia 
Wyoming 


♦Schools in rural areas, when organized as ^ unit in a 9- 
grade school. N » 

♦♦Separate junior high echool standards first adopted by 
the State board of education in July 1955. 

The next two sections of this study wil} deal primarily with 
this last group of 12 States, although States in other groups 
will be mentioned whenever it is appropriate to do so. 
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BOW DO STATS DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 
INFLUENCE CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION? 


That the junior high school shall have a curriculum and 
instructional program built to serve the functions for which 
this type of school was created is the goal expressed by 
several State departments of education. These functions, 
as they describe them, hre generally encompassed in a 
statement such as the following: 

It is the function of the Junior high school to provide : 

{1) A broadened curriculum and contact with an increased 
number of teacher? in order that pupils may use and further 
develop those skills, interests, attitudes, and appreciations 
already acquired; discover and explore specialised interests, 
aptitudes, and abilities; receive instruction which recognises 
their individual differences. 

{2) Learning experiences in broad areas of living which 
will meet common needs of adolescents and will help them 
to adjust presently and in the future to Worthy citizenship in 
our democracy* . 

(3) An activities program to serve.’ varying backgrounds 
and interests of pupils and to provide opportunities for 
practical and constructive social participation. 

(4) Guidance services to help pupils make wise educational 
and vocational choices, ami promote their mental, emotional, 
and social adjustment. 

(5) Articulation between the elementary school and the 

high school through gradual transition from informal to 
formal activities. t _ , 


% Departmentalization of^natruction ’ * 

In keeping With theee functions, departmentalization of 
instruction in the junior high school is expressed or implied. 
New York and South Carolina authorize either complete or 
partial departmentalization. New Mexico requires that all 
instruction be departfhenialized. ^ 

A few States authorize specific exceptions* Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia allow exceptions when the core curriculum 
ia used* Delaware encourages consolidation of subjects 
insofar as the preparation, ability, and alertness of the 
teacher make it feasible so to do* Montana recommend* that 
pupils in language arts and social studies and other practicable - 
subject combinations have both classes with the same teacher 
in consecutive or dual peripds. # 

Louisiana -recommends against strict departmentalization 
in grades 7 and 8. Minnesota provides that instruction should 
be only partially departmentalized, and that, whenever 
possible, pupils in grades 7 and A should be scheduled <with 
one- teacher for one-half day* According to a WashingtonLSt&te . 
Boardreffulation, pupils in grades 7 and 8 in an approved 
junior hi|m echool will be scheduled with the same teacher 


for a m i n imum of one •hail of each school day; pupil* in grade* 
9 and 10 will be a o scheduled for a minimum of two consecutive 
period* each day. Oregon report* that although the policy doe* 
not at present appear in writing^, in practice the State Depart-, 
ment ask* new junior high schools to schedule 2-hour block 
classes in grades 7 and 8. 

Program of studies specified or recommjended 

Fourteen States specify or suggest a program of studies to 
be followed by all junior high school pupils. That is, they list 
the required subjects, usually together with the number of 
periods a week each subject is to be offered. Sometimes 
they list the subjects or fields in which electives may be 
offered. These requirements and suggestions, designed to 
guide local school systems in setting up p program consonant 
with the purposes of the junior high '’school, are summarised 
in table 1. 

Other State curriculum requirements . 

A number of States that have not setup programs of studies 
do require that certain subjects or types of instr’ictional 
programs be made available to or be required of al^ pupils 
in the junior' high school. Requirements may be State board 
regulations; sometimes, ks in California, they are legislative 
enactments. Those that have been noted in the State publica- 
tions or which have been reported in correspondence are 
quoted below: 

Arisona .--Time allotments for the school day as sug- 
gested in the course of study for grades -7. and 8 are as 
follows: 


Subject 


Percent 





Arithmetic 13 

Language arts e , 27 

Physical 'education, health and safety, 

narcotics 16 

Social studies, music, arts and crafts, 

science 40 

Teacher-pupil planning and evaluation.. 4 



California .--Be pinning no later than the 8th grade, all 
s'chools shall give instruction in the Constitution of the 
United States, American history, Including American ins ti- 
j tutions and ideals,, and the principles of State and local 
/ government established under the Constitution of California. 
No pupU shall receive a certificate of graduation unless he 
has satisfactorily passed an examination on these 
course's. . . . Instruction!* required in manners and morals, ' 
in alcohol and narcotics end their effect upon the human 
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system as determined by science, in physical education, in 
accident prevention. . . . The governing board of » each 
district maintaining a junior high school prepares a course 
of study which leads to admission to the senior high school. 

Florida.— A study of Florida, including its history, 
government, and Resources shall be specifically provided 
for in the junior high grades. Also, in the junior high school, 
a physical education program of not less than 3 periods a 
week shall be provided for all pupils. • , *" - 

Majpe.—A diversified program of studies phall provide 
prevocational courses, preferably at least one for'hoys and 
another for girls, in addition to the ordinary subjects for 
these grades. All subjects for these junior high school 
grades must show a serious effort to adjust content and 
methods of instruction in accordance with the accepted 
standards for junior high schools. 

Missouri. --The junior high school shall provide a pr'o- ‘ 
gram of general education for all pupils, which offers 
choices ioauch subjects as arts and crafts, home economics, 
etc., in addition to the regular academic suhjects. 

Montana. --The prescribed course of study for grades 7, 
8, and 9, includes geography, history, earth science, 
language and communications, music, fundamentals of 
manual arts (boys, or boys and girls), homemaking funda- 
mentals (girls, or girls and boys), elementary civics, 
general mathematics or algebra, physical education, health 
and hygiene, • t 

New Mexico. --A wide program Of study shall be offered.’ 
giving opportunity for exploration on the part of the pupil. 

Tennessee. --Industrial arts in grades 7 through 9 or in 
the junior high school are offered in separate shops and 
drawing rooms under an instructor especially trained in this 
field., Shop work in the junior high school should consist of 
a wide variety of experiences" in several fields with the 
emphasis upon knowledge, understanding, and appreciation. 

Vermont. - -A "junior high school must include in its cur- 
riculum at least one prevocational course sudh. as home- 
making, industrial arts, business education, and agriculture. 

In the junior-senior high school such course .or courses 
shall be maintained in connection with the 3-year junior 
course. „ v t 

Washington .- -An approved junior high school shall pro- 
vide a planned organization and Vagram of ptudies ip 
accordance with the recommendations approved by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction as outlined in Instruc- 
tional Service Bulletin No. 14 and supplements thereto. > 

An approved junior high school shall provide a core pro- 
gram of common learnings, an elective exploratory program 
and an activities and club program ‘designed to provide con- 
tinuous experiences id' serial living, promote personal 
growth, exploration of personal abilities and interests. 
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promote physical and mental health and fitness, and provide 
guidance and counseling, library and health services. 

In an approved junior high school pupils in grades 7 and 
8 will be scheduled with the same teacher for a minimum of 
One half of each school day. Pupils in grades 9 and 10 will 
be scheduled fd* a minimum of two consecutive periods each 
school day. 

The larger blocks of time under the guidance of one 
teacher should include at least a part Of the core program 
of comm O n. lear nings. 

Activities program 

Nine States have expressed themselves on the importance 
of scheduling a program of activities in the junior high school* 
Most of these strongly suggest the inclusion during the school 
day'tof a period for the meeting of clubs, the sjtudent council, 
and sc hoolXser vices 'groups, and for- general social activities* 
Minnesota^lists '‘socializing activities" as a constant. New 
Mexiooadvises that the richness of the extracurricutar pro* 
gram is considered in the approval of a junior high^School. 
In . Pennsylvania, the junior high school must offer a well- 
rounded program of school life activities, including audi- 
torium, student government, athletics and sports, dramatics, 
music, and other clubs, school magazines ^nd other publica- 
tions, sbhool and community activities, and welfare programs. 
The program is carefully planned and has the full support of 
the staff* Montana, junior high pupils are expected to enter 
-one activity, and are limited to two. 

> 

Guidance 


Guidance--vocational, educational, social, persohal--to 
help the young adolescent discover his interests, abilities, 
and needs and to assist him in making satisfactory mental, 
emotional* and social adjustments is a primary function of 
the junior^, high school. Most of the States having junior high 
school standards emphasize this function. Likewise most 
States having integrated standards for grades 7-12 or 1-12 
include* a standard on guidance which, applies to the junior 
high school though not directed specifically to it. The stand- 
ard usually reads "there shall <be a definite program of 
counseling or pupil guidance. 4 * 

North Dakota states that guidance should be a part of every 
-teacher’s job but that the guidance program should be co- 
ordinated hy som% one person. New Hampshire, and Pennsyl- 
vania, r e c ommend that two periods a week be set aside for 
home Atom and guidance, activities in the junior high school. 
Oklahoma requires approved junior high schools to provide 
for the social, ethical, and educational guidance of all pupils. < 
Montana’s standard reads, "Each pupil shall have ready 
access to the se.rvices of at least one staff member qualified 
for guidanc# and counseling purposes. The principal shall 

> ^ 1 * \ . . ‘ * 
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WHAT ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES AND STANDARDS 
HAVE BEEN ESTABI2SHED? 


Policies affecting promotion; standards for buildings, 
laboratories, libraries, and other facilities; regulations of 
a quantitative nature covering the length of the class period 
and school day, maximum size of class, maximum teaching 
load, and-pthers similar to requirements for the high school 
are being applied to the junior high school. 


Promotion policies ’ 

Fifteen States have something to say ahout promotion 
within or from the junior high school. 

Minnesota, Oklahoma, and Wyoming direct that promotion 
shall be by subject; North Dakota and Washington recommend 
that it be by grade. Washington adds that for grades 9 and 10 
transcripts, should show equivalency of credit in terms of 
minimum high school requirements. . , 

In New Mexico and West Virginia the pupil must earn 
IS units in junior high school, at least 3 of which West Virginia 
requires in the 9t^grade. In Kansas and South Carolina he 
must earn 3 or nt^fKunits in 9th grade; in Delaware, 4 units. 
Oregon allows, th*f$Hgi valent of S units for junior high school 
work, and and Montana allow high school credit 

for subjects’ successfully'completed in the 9th grade. 

. In Oklahoma, promotion to high school is on certification, 
by the junior high school principal of the ^completion of re- 
quired work. Retarded pupils with special vocational apti- 
tudes may, be promoted to a senior high school providing 
vocational training upon the recommendation of the junior 
high school principal. Likewise in New Hampshire oyerage 
pupils may be promoted from the junior high school as 
special pupils if it is felt they would profit more from high 
school work. 

\ Junior high school promotion in Pennsylvania must reflect 
satisfactory achievement and social development? for the 
individual student. Standards of work in any subject required 
of all pupils are determined by the capabilities of the par- 
ticular pupil served. Junior high schools are advised not to 
retain pupil s v , after the next reclassification date following 
their 1 6th birthday. ■ # 

Four States (Minnesota, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and 
Pennsylvania) ignore credits earned in junior high school 
when computing senior high school graduation requirements,^ 
that is they Specify the number of units required for gradua-' 
tion as 12, or three-fourths of the'4-year requirement. 

Minnesota. --Each pupil graduating from high school shall 
be certified to the school board by the superintendent as 
having. ... a minimum of 1 2 credits earned in the i Oth, 1 1th, 
and 12th years of the public- school bourse. 


New Mexico . — Colleges and universities ate expected to 
admit graduates of accreditedi3-year senior high schoola^on 
the basis of their credits earned in senior high school, with- 
out referring to the work done by those graduates in the 9th 
grade. [Junior high schoQls are approved but not accredited.) 

Oklahoma .- -Junior high schools are approved but not 
accredited for units of classroom . work. A number of 
colleges and universities do riot require a certification of 
credit representing courses completed in the 9th year of the 
junior high school in systems operating approved junior high 
. schools. This practice is justified on the basis of the gen- 
erally accepted proposition that the junior high school should 
^ freed from meeting specific college entrance require- 
ments. 

Pennsylvania . --Graduation in the public secondary 
schools shall be based on the achievement in the three years 
represented by grades 10, 11, and 12. Although this regula- 
tion is most compatible with the 6-3-3 organization, this 
requirement shall be effective for all types of organizations 
of secondary schools. 

Buildings and facilities 

% , 

Tew States have in their standards for junior high schools 
any requirements for buildings and facilities that are dif- 
ferent from those for the regular and senior high school. 
Of those which do, Oklahofha has the most to say^about 
housing. It requires the junior high school to be. housed in 
one building except that special subjects such as industrial 
arts and homemaking may be cared for in a separate build*- 
ing. If other grades are housed in thi building with the junior 
high school, that arrangement must Wot interfere with, the 
i administering of the junior high school as a completely 
separate unit.. When the junior high school is housed with 
the elementary grades .or senior high school, **a definite 
floor, wing or section of the building shall be designated 
as a junior high school unit and used exclusively for the 
junior high school, except the^jpcience, homemaking and in- 
dustrial arts rooms, yrhich iris y be used by both the junior 
and seniof high school classes.*'' 

Pennsylvania recommends that the junior division of a 
junior-senior high school be In a separate wing or floor or 
part of the building and that separate acOTiti&s and astern-' 
blies be provided for it so that it will not be dominated hy 
the senior high school. ‘ * , - 

To be* accredited in Montana, junipr high schools. must 
have a minimum of thyefe general classrooms -plub rooiAs 
for special subjects. The school grounds must be adequate , 
f or outdoor games and for appropriate playground facilities. 

New York, North Dakota, and Oklahoma mention the neces- 
sity for having adequate provision for special departments 
in the junior ^high school, such as .science laboratories. 


9 . . < ' 

homemaking, industrial arts or shops, and music. Arkansas* 
Maine* Minnesota, and Montana require laboratories equipped 
for the teaching of general science. Maine “expects” the 
junior high' school to- spend not less than $50 annually for 
su£h equipment as against $75 by the higfi school. In Montana, 
junior, high schools enrolling more than 100 pupils must 
provide a special room . equipped for^emergjency nursing 
care; , those enrolling mbre than 150 pupils, a special room 
for counseling. ^ 

‘ Arkansas,' Kansas, Maiife,' “Montana, and Oklahoma con- 
sider separately the junior higfe^ school library. Arkansas 
4 recommends' the combination library - study hall for small 
and medium- sized junior high schools and requires that the 
library contain at least 200 volumes of books and suitably 
reference materials and that a minimum expenditure of 
$150 a year be made for expansion and replacements. Kahsas 
requires the junior high school to have a central library, 
but stresses the importance of /classrobm libraries, es- 
. pec tally in schools having common-learnings courses'. Maine 
expects an expenditure of $75 annually for the library.' 
Montana specifies size of library in relation to size of school 
and a minimum annual expenditure of $300 for materials 
for the smallest school libraries. Oklahoma’s requirements’ 
are that there shall be an average of 3. books per pupil, 
with a minimum of 500 books in the library; that the junior 
high school must be classified and cataloged; and that the 
annual expenditure for improvement and maintenance shall 
not be less than $1 per pupil. Other States giving formal 
approval to tljeir junior high schools presumably require 
these schools ' to meet the library standards set for the 
high school. "" * * 

Some quantitative standards 

When State departments of education establish separate 
standards dor tb® junior high school, they include statements 
similar to those for the high schoog. In ’fact, only infre- 
quently do tb® requirements for the j&nior high school differ 
from those for the high school. Where differences have -been 
found they are pointed out in table 2. 
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T»M« of Mg. nd Ju nior h^jh «hool .tmUrd, 1„ which dirfWrmc. .il.t 

■ , 3Un<Ur<1 Hl<h jehooq ^Uhlor hitb school 


i*4^gth of school day 


Tregose j requi rem e nt 6 hours , 
****** 7 -so-aiDyt* periods 

No requlrsiut 


Hiim 

New Mexico 


g prlgj 

TOt frequent requires*! 
North Dakota 


7 periods plus activity period 
added, If used, 

At !•**! 6 hours is expected 


Montana 


►nt 40-45 ainutes. 

AuUigrU.8 bjte AO- ml 50-^nut. 
ginl aiaa 

Authorises both 45- end 60-efnuie 
periods m 

Minimal of 45 el nutes 


agM aftw af vH^inn 
ncw^ fapquent requi resent 
Arkansas 
Mins 

Minnesota v 

Washington 


No i — 1“1 rimnnt 

6 50-mi mute periods with activity period 
•ddsd, if \2sed 

e periods .permitted; but 7 rscomndbd 

r 

360 mlnut^rraqui wf 


fUeoasends loftier period wijtt supervised 

s tody 

BccomoAs 35-aiaute periods but permits 
periods shorter then 4 6 si cutes 
Lenfth should nry in presport ion to need 
of -a- 


3 (class C schools) 

2 

♦ 4 3 

4 ' 

3 Including superintendent 


A* 


flttjMi HMMat )ni 

N>et frequent requires 

Kentucky 
Non tens 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

West Virginia 

MpIm nusber of pupils 
Noet rrequent require* 

Cell f ornie 
Florida 

Louisiana 

Minnesota 
New Mexico k 
Oklahoma 
•South Caroline 
Washington 
•Hod tens 


Requires t full-tla* ooo-t*«cht*r-Vfc>- 

ckpml 


»nt 6 periods of teaching plus study 

hell end activities 

i Wil-P^iods »r .peek aoo pupil -periods per week '* 

° r ’ 5 C,0ek "“T lDCl ^ 11 eoti rltle« 

monger pert^ clems except one 1 

■ ^^ t ‘ nClUdln < ,tai * *-H f 200 pup 11 cleee period, per d«j 

6 eleeeee lnetruoted or «up*nri**d Jurfior hl*h echoole !»»in, 7 or 8 period 

deiljr schedules are excluded free the 
. , . . high school provision 

6 1-hour period, of work per d., * teechln* periods plus .tudp hell or 

other actWity periods cf 45 minutes 
each * 


fnt 25- & with the tendency to Increase 
the minimus for new schools 

~ * 25 

72 

50 

50 

No eininue ft 

’ ^ 100 
No minimum 
6 s.d.s. per grade 
25 in average* nueber belonging 


25 (grates 7 and 0) , 

■ 68 
25 * 

. 75 

200 
72 
300* 

450-TO recossonded 

15 pt^lls in each of grades 7, 8, and 9 
in average raster belonglx* 


frequent requirement 4 units, with 5 permitted for 
i upper 25 percent of pupils 

6 credits 



Florida 
Kentucky 
New Mexico 
Minnesota 


Montana 


Ha/ not exceed the equivalent of 6 
credits 

7th and 0th graters are exempt from this 



■ I I 

X periods per for the average pupil 




A units except for those with un- 
usual ability *. 

4 units except for upper 25 per- 
cent of jnzpiis 

S3 ,f^ ra lBoludI »« ph»<lc*l «duc,- .30 hour, imklj i Deludin' MtrMurrloul.r 

and socisliaing^ictivit^lte^ are re- 

Requlred work only except an additional 
oourse in grate 9 by permission 


lien 
4 

4 unite except for upper 25 per- 
cent of pupils 


iuent requirement 30-35 


£5 is deslrte maximum, with no class 
lnrfw* tfeA 30 


«lgntd activity or tins to 


ia expected to tew mot less teas 45 minute each day of 

saara — ... 

i— » w — « «* j»'«. .I*. 
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WHAT KIND OF TEACHER PREPARATION DOES THE 
STATE REQUIRE? 

Whether the junior high school serves a function beyond 
that served by grades 7, 8,. and 9 in the traditional 8-4 
organization depends not only upon the kind of instructional 
program offered, the activities scheduled, and administrative - 
arrangements provided, but also upon the qualifications o 

the school staff. . 

Should the junloT high school be staffed by those who hold 
the high school teaching certificate ? the elementary school 
certificate? by some of each? or should there be a special 
junior high school certificate which recognizes the need for 
a different kind of preparation? To what extent should sub- 
ject specialization be emphasized in the preparation of junior 
higW'school teachers? To what extent should courses in human 
growth and development with special relation to the char- 
acteristics and netds of the young adolycent be required? 
To what pxtent should a broad program Sf general education ^ 
be stressed. in the preparation of these teachers? 4 

This section of the report classifies the States as to the 
types of certificates permitted or required for junior high 
school teaching. It also attempts to show some of the ways 
in whicli the State departments of education, through their 
teaching certificates and their standards for approved junior 
high schools, are directing or determining the pre service 
preparation of teachers for the junior high schooly v 

* / 

Typls of certificates authorizing teaching in the j unior high 
school. ~ 


Most s States issue secondary school certificates valid for 
teaching in grades 7-12. In fact, only Vermont and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia do not authorize the holder of a secondary 
certificate to teach in*gradrs 7 'and 8 of the junior high 
school. These jurisdictions require special* preparation fpr ( 
junior high school teaching and are among seven now issu ng 
junior high schopl certificates, with two more States to be - 
added shortly. On the other hand, several States either do 
not authorize or specifically prohibit holders of the ele- 
mentary certificate to teach in grades 7 and 8 of th? re- 

orga'nized school. . 

States are classified below according to the types of cer- 
tificates authorizing holders jo ^each in the junior high 
school: » * 

9 » 

(l) Junior high school certificates are issued in: 


Arkansas 
California 


District of 
Columbia 


Maine Texas 

MarjtJend V ermont 

(2) The elementary certificate extends through grade 9: the 
high school certificate covers grades 7-12 (except in Illinois, 
where recent legislation authorizes it to cover grades 6-12) 
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(5) General /certificate a*/ differing -in nature in each of the 
. six States, are issued in: ,» 

Colorado North ^Dakota Virginia*** * 

• « Florida* Ohio** ' Washington 

‘ *Any holder of a valid 4-year or higher certificate in 
Florida may teach in grades 7, 8, and 9: English, social 
studies, .mathematics, science, health, agriculture, and' gen- 
eral business information. * 

♦♦Ohio ha* a new dual certificate which authorises the 
holder to teach the felementary grades and endorsed sub- 
jects in the secqndary grades. , , 

***In Virginia, beginning with grade 8, endorsement is made 
of the subjects for which the certificate is valid. Teachers in 
grade 7 are' not required to be certified in the subjects they 
teach, regardless of. the form of school organization. 


0 ^ 

Teacher preparation requirements 


In general, so far as State certification requirements $re 
concerned, a teacher prepared and 'authorized to teach one or 
more subjects in the high school may teach those subjects 
{ in any grade of the' junior high school. No additional pro- 
fessional preparation is required >yhich might give the 
teacher a better understanding of the characteristics, needs, 
anti Interests of the young adolescent, or. of Jhe purposes 
and function* of the junior high school. In other words, the 
same subject specialization required for senior high school 
teaching is the criterion most generally acceptable for 
employment as a junior high school teacher. 

At the same time, there is evidence of recognition by 
most of the States Jhat the junior, high schoql is as much 
elementary school as it is high schodl in the fact that holder* 
of the elementary certificate may teach in grades 7 and 8 
of the reorganized school,* and in many of the States they 
may teach in the 9th grade as well. . s 

Requirements for the junior high school certificate, in the 
few States which have it, may be stated simply as the com- 
pletion of a program (4 years or possibly, 3) for the educa- ^ 
tiod of junior high school teachers in an approved institution, 
or they may be spelled out. For example: ./ j 

Maryland. --Certificates for Junior High Sctyo.pl Teachers . 
Reqaired of junior high school teachers who do not qualify 
for high school teachers’ certificates or elementary schoql 
teachers’ certificates, both of which are valid for junior 
high school teaching. .... 

a. Completion" of a s%a*dard four-year college course, 
including 12 semester hours of work in each o# the Three 
.» fields, English, social studies, arfd science. 

.. b. As a, part of ”a”. or, in addition, 16 semester hours 

. of Education, including adolescent psychology and prin- 
ciples and methods- of' teaching in’The junior high school, > 
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hours of practic 



hing in the 


and at least 25 clock 
core curriculum. 

-• If an applicant wishes to qualify for teaching an indi- 
vidual subject in the junior high school, he must meet the 
same content requirements as obtain for the high school 
■ teac her's certificate ahd must present credit for special 
methods and practicf teaching in the subject. 

District of Columbia requires a bachelor's degree 
from an accredited college including, or in addition, 24 
semester hours in the major and the equivalent of not less 
than 24 semester hours “in courses in Education or pro- 
fessional courses. . .representing a definite program of prep- 
aration for teaching in junior high schools." 

Vermont set up requirements, effective July 1954, which 
allow individuals 'eligible for either the elementary or the 
secondary school certificate obtain a junior high school 

ilic at e upon the completion of 18-21 hours of specified 
courses. Included are 6 hours in junior high education and 
3 hours of practice teaching in one ^more of grades 5-9. 

Whether with the continued spread / and influence of the 
junior high School an increasing number of States will set 
up specific programs for the preparation of junior h4gh 
school teachers, or whether a general certificate with more 
common elements for all teachers will become a trend, is 
not clear, at this time. Earl Armstrong 7 has characterized 
the “common elements" program as one which provides 
(1) general education designed to producq. a well-educated 
person, (2) professional training to give all teachers insight 
and skills over and above those needed by a well-educated 
person, such as insight into forces operating in our society 
to bring about change and to- prevent change, and insight 
into growth and development, and (3) specialized preparation 
to provide what teachers of different subjects and gi>ade 
levels need in addition to what is needed by all. 

Washington's program for the general certificate follows 
this pattern. The following quotation explains the purpose 
of the program and the role the State Department afcshmes 
in fostering cooperative effort: ™ 

The pattern pf teacher education under the general cer- 
tificate is a general guide rather than a specific prctgram. 
Three phases are covered-preservice education, one to four 
years of initial teaching, and a fifth year o{ teacher educa- 
tion in college. The success of this program will depend 
greatly on the cooperative effort of colleges and employing, 
school districts in the guidance of new teachers. The State 
Office will plan to take the lead in fostering cooperative 
effort to “follow through’’ with each student until he com- 
pletes hitt final year and in fostering the improvement of 
the teacher education programs in each college. 

7 Formerly specialist in teacher education. Office of Educatioo; now Director, National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education. 
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la Large measure the program of teacher education to 
meet the requirements of the general certificate is a recog- 
nition of the continuous process of education. Understanding 
of human growth and development and the general knowledges 
and skills which teachers needto work effectively with one 
age group are not fundamentally different from those which 
they need in order to work with another age group. Every 
teacher should have sound understanding of the whole cycle 
of human growth and development and have experience in 
working with youth at several different age levels between 
the kindergarten and the twelfth grade. ’ 

It is bellied that the needs of youth will be sei^^^best 
by providing teachers who are equipped to teach ateither 
level. Continuous Improvement of the educational program 
as a whole from the kindergarten through the twelfth grade 
should result when there is ,an increasing number of 
teachers in the -field whose teacher education program has 
prepared them to work with both elementary and secondary 
school students. The program of teacher education should 
provide: • . 

A. General and professional education sufficiently broad 
and Inclusive to prepare the prospective teacher foV serv- 
ice in several levels of eduational work. (60 and 40 quarter 
hours respectively) 

B. - Reasonable Concentration of teacher preparation in 
one or more basic areas common to our public schools, 
such as language arts and health education. (60 quarter ' 

v hours) 

C. A period of one to four years of Initial teaching 
following preservice education of four years; supervision 
of Initial teaching experience by the preservice institu- 
tion and the employing district and guidance of the student 
Hn planning for his fifth year of education. 

State department approval standard a 


In their standards for, staffing the j igh school, 

State departments of education may make recommendations 
or set requirements beyond or supplementary to those in- 
cluded ih certification requirements. For example, Delsware 
restricts the proportion of elementary-trained teachers in 
grades 7 and 8 in the junior high school to 50 percent of the 
total in those grades and qualifies that with the proviso that 
"they have . had successful experience in teaching 7th or 8th 
grade work and have. at. least- six weeks* training in junior 
high school methods in an approved institution, in. which case 
the certificate will be endorsed, "Approved for junior high. 

SC^"' 1 -** 


teachers in a junior high school to be qualified to teach in 
the elementary school in addition to holding the bachelor’s 
degree from .an accredited institution in either elementary 




or secondary educ atibh. 
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